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During the past year the writer has been a member csnd 
chairman of a guidance coimoittee %diich had as one of its 
objectives the planning and organizing of an elementary 
guidance program in a school system. 

It was announced by the Georgia Department of Education 
that school systems could submit applications fcr the estab- 
lishment of pilot programs in elementary guidance. In order 
to qualify within the deadline, it was necessary for the 
committee to move rapidly in some areas, which under other 
circumstances, might have taken longer and been accomplished 
more thoroughly. 

Excellent assistance was given to the guidance committee 
in planning and organizing the program by the State Consultant 
for Guidance and Testing Services, Mrs. Edna Tolbert, and Dr. 
Emeliza Swain, Associate Professor of the College of Education, 
University of Georgia, who served as a consultant in an in- 
service guidance program. 

Tht need was felt on the part of all concerned for a 

guide whi^i would set forth the basic principles and describe 

the methods as well as define the roles of persons responsible 
« 

for the evolvsmsnt and administration of the elementary 
guidance program. This paper is an attempt to present some 
prosdsing ideas idiich might be of value to adninistrators, 
teachers, counselors, parents, and others engaged in the 
planning and organising of an elementary guidance program. 



CHAPTER I 



IHTRODUCTION 

Guidance programs in the elementary schools are reali- 
ties today. The major aim of this v^riter is to describe the 
planning and methods of organisation viich may be considered 
by a staff planning to establish a guidance program in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Any system contemplating such a program should review 
carefully the distinctive feature of programs which have 
been in operation long enough to advise other systems to 
avoid certain pitfalls and to include ^,sser.tial features. 
Hyrum M. Smith, Chief of Guidance Procedures and Techniques 
Section of the United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Office of Education, recommends the following 
school systems as having ejrcellent elementary school guidance 
programs! Baltimore County, Maryland; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Westport, Connecticut; Phoenix, Arizona; and Hew York 

City. Besides having an outstanding program. New York City 

1 

publishes an elementary school guidance handbook. 

A bulletin which any system considering a guxd mce pro- 
gram in elementary school would find applicable is , “Guidance 
for Children in Elementary Schools," written by Htyrum M. 
amith and lk>uise O. Kckerson. According to these authors, 

^Personal Letter. Hyrum H. SMith, Chief of Guidance 
Procedures and Techniques Section of the United States 
Depertment of Health, Education, and Welfare Office of 
Education. Weehington, D. C., May 11, 1965. 
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Directors of Guidance were asked to name outstanding guidance 
programs in elementary schools within their states and persons 
in charge of them. What follows is abstracted or quoted from 
materials supplied by these directors. The practices figure 

2 

prorainiently among 24 elementary school programs in 10 states. 

Anna Meeks, in her report entitled “Comprehensive Pro- 
grams in Elementary School Guidance," presented at the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Association 1963 Cciivention in 
Boston, states: 

The writer has had communication with at least 
30 organized programs of elementary school guidance 
in 15 states and the District of Columbia, including 
Hawaii. These programs are in all stages of develop- 
ment, but all are working to enhance the teacher's 
effort to provide the best possible learning situation 
for each individual child. Many of thase programs can- 
not be considered comprehensive. Rather they are de- 
veloping one or more aspects of the guidance program; 
but as they grow, they will undoubtedly expand their 
services into more comprehensive programs. Certainly 
the fine efforts directed toward better methods for 
identifying individual differences will result in 
such meaningful data that services will of necessity 
be expanded and strengthened. Where school systems 
are emphasizing the improvement of the classroom 
climate we can expect a natural growth in breadth 
end depth of guidance services. Programs arc being 
developed in single schools, in townships and districts, 
in counties and even state-wide. In such states as 
Missouri, Oregon and Maryland, among others, there is 
evidence of state leadership with state departments 
of education, universities and local school systems 
cooperating to nromote the devt'*Igpment of state-wide 
programs in elementary guidance-’^ 

2Hyrum M. Smith a.*.d Louise 0. Eekerson, “Guidance for 
Children in Elementary Schools," Washington, D. C., United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963, P. 5. 

^Anna R. Meeks, "Comprehensive Programs in Elementary 
School Guidance," at American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion Convention Meeting, Boston, 1963. 



Recommended also for any group contemplating a guidance 

program at the elementary level are two publications: Guidance 

in the Elementary Schools ; Principles and Practices by Harold 

« 

P. Cottingham^ and Guidance in the Elementary School by Ruth 
Martinson and Harry Smallenburg.^ The practices described by 
Cottingham were chosen from the contributions of more than 
250 elementary teachers or principals representing 45 states 
and the examples selected for publication represent over 180 
of the best procedures submitted, Martinson and Smallenburg’s 
book presents guidance at the elementary school level as an 
organized program of activities that will benefit every 
school child. It would benefit any staff before making any 
definite plans for an elementary guidance program to review 
the article "Elementary Guidance: Some Critical Issues" 

written by James J. Muro and Merritt C, Oelke. They state 
that a recent (1959) study conducted by the National 
Education Association indicates that a rapid period of growth 
in the elementary guidance area is currently taking place in 
the nation's schools. In districts with populations of 
500,000 and over, 61.5 per cent reported having limited 
counseling services in their elementary schools and 29.6 per 

^Harold P . Cott Ingham , Guidance in the Elementary Schools ; 
Principles and Practices (Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & 
McXnight Publishing Company, 1956). 

^Ruth Martinson and Harry Small enburg. Guidance in 
Elementary Schools (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958). 



cent of this number reported that they were considering ex- 
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paasion of these services. 

This gives promise of some developing trends and should 
encourage school systems to investigate all possibilities of 
such a program in a desire to give their pupils the greatest 
benefits. The IDepartment of Education for the State of 
Georgia, considering guidance basic to education and desiring 
to assist school personnel do a good job in this area, has 
published a series of booklets which have been prepared by 
Dr. William Hitchcock. Especially valuable to any staff 
considering a guidance program in elementary school are: 
"Guidance: Functions and Services"; "The Principal and the 

Guidance Program"; "The Classroom Teacher and Guidance"; 

7 

and "Organized Guidance Programs". 

Some programs reviewed are largely new and represent 
pioneer thinking in education while a few are in school systems 
which have elementary school guidance services that have been 
evolving for several decades. L word of caution— there is no 
need for standardization. Each school system, after determin- 
ing whether it would benefit from guidance services in the 
elementary school, should determine its own needs after giving 
careful consideration to its findings. 

%ames J. Muro and Merritt C. Oelke, "Elmentary Guidance: 
Some Ct*itical Issues." Georgia Education Association Journal . 
December, 1S64, p. 12-13. 

^William I». Hitchcock, Guidance for Georgia Schools 
(Atlanta, Ga.s Georgia State Department of Education, April, 
1962) • 



This paper represents the planning for a guidance program 
for elementary sohools in one system, after considering the 
best of many common and distinctive features of existing pro- 
grams, with the hope, that this report may enconr age other 
communities to follow or experiment with new approaches to 
guidance • ■ 

Because guidance as a word has gained popularity and 

I / , , . ■ ' ■ - * • ' 

bears more than one meaning, there has been considerable con- 
fusion about what is irieant by the guidance program. Good 
guidance and sound curricnlimi are, very closely related with 
little likelihood that either will function successfully with- 
out the other. 

Traxler defines guidance as: 

Ideally conceived, guidance enables each indivi- 
dual to understand his abilities , interests and 
personality traits to develop them as well as 
' possible toj relate them to his life goals and 

finally to reach a state of complete and mature 
self-guidance as a desirable citizen of a domo- 
cratic social order.® 

In a more restricted sense, guidance refers to specific 
techniques and devices practiced by teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, menbers of the administrative staff and by specialists 
to assist each child in his adjustment to himself, to his 
school, to his family and to his peers. 

recently has cbme the realization that guidance 



^Arthur E. Traxiet, Tecamicrue s of Guidance (New Ybrks 
.Hai^r &',,Brothefs*-vfu^ijil^ 



if it is to be fully effective, must start in the educational 
process as early as the kindergarten years. The program of 

kindergarten and elementary school guidance has been 

developed to the same extent as have the junior and senior 
high level and now the passage Of the 1964 revision of NDBA 
makes possible support for elementary school guidance programs. 
To keen interest exhibited in this area by school personnel 
is, , however, encouraging to its rapid growth. 



The casual reader of the professional literature in 
guidance is sometimes prone to underestimate the weight of 
evidence supporting an organized group of service for all 



pupils. At a later date the same reader is shocked into 
confusion by the old question, "Why are such services needed 
today, if we didn't need them 50 y^ars ago?" The careful 
reader will have an answer that usually satisfies the indivi- 
dual making the inquiry. It might be well to review the 
major conditions that have given rise to the need for guidance 



services at the elementary school level before any staff contem 
plates such a program. 
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CHAPTER II 

A STUDY OF GUIDANCE NEEDS 
AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 



Th<B need for guidance services in the elementary school 
has recently been advocated hy educational leaders* After an 
extensive survey, James B. Conant^ recommends that in a sat- 
isfactory school system the counseling should start in the 
elementary school. Conant's conclusions along with the find- 
ings of the White House Conference on Children and Youth calls 
for measures to an early foundation for retention of students 
in school and for occupational orientation. An elementary 
guidance program encompasses these goals. 

Professional and lay organizations have spoken out re- 
cently on the urgency for guidance services for all children 
beginning in kindergarten and extending through school. Prom 
a purely mercenary viewpoint, they say that elementary school 
guidance promises to pay off in large figures. Considering 
the astroncxnical sums of money that go toward caring for 
emotionally disturbed patients, apprehending and imprisoning 
criminals, and providing for the delinquent, indigent, and un- 
employed, * even an ounce of prevention through early and con- 
tinuous guidance seems to warrant an investment. 

PROM Tm STANDPOINT OP THE CHILD 
In today's world of sweeping social change, population 



^James B. Conant, The American High School Today (New 
Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959) , p. 44. 
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laobility, overpopulation, greater advancing knowledge and in- 
creasing automation, the individual may find himself lose un- 
less his uniqueness is protected. Writing in Guidance in the 
El^entarv School , Louise Eckerson and Hyrum Smith says 

If children are to compete successfully, ad- 
just comfortably to demands made on them and main- 
tain their balances and equanimity under a bom- 
bardment of new pressures— they must be prepared 
now. .It is the responsibility of the school to 
prepare them, 2 

The guidance process centers primarily around adjust- 

\ 

ment experiences and problems of the individual child. If 
functional guidance reaches each child, either as a member 
of a group or individually. Esisentially children in ele- 
mentary school have basic needs which can be grouped into 
three areas: (1) understanding and acceptance of self, 

(2) adequate relations to other human beings, and (3) suc- 
cessful experiences in relation to the educational program. 

Another factor contributing to the current emphasis 
upon guidance in the elementary school is the realization that 
each pupil needs help from time to time in the process of his 
growth and development. William B. Royster^ believes that 
■ classroom teachers, principals and other elementary school 
personnel are recognizing that they need the services of 
specially trained guidance specialists to assist them in 



V ^Louise 0. Eckerson and Hyrum M. Smith, **6uidance in the 

* Elementary School,** School Life 44tl3, May, 1962. 

V %filliam B. Royster, **Guidance in the Elementary School,** 

^ The Eational Elementary principal (April 1964) , p.7. 

I 

ERIC 
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meeting the needs of pupils. There is a growing realization 
that the elementary teacher, however competent, cannot be 
all things to all students. Excellent classroom management 
and teaching are not enough. 

A child's image of himself is developed in his 'early 
years in elementary school and is the most important factor 

•«i» fP 

in determining his future success. The sooner a child with 
a handicap — emotional, social, mental, or physical — is identi 
fied, the sooner he can overcome it, learn to compensate 
for it, or learn to live with it. But he cannot learn alone, 
without the help of some understanding adult, his handicap 
sets him apart and interferes with l^is school work. Parents 
and teachers need assistance in understanding and aiding 
children when they show the first sign of needing help. 

School records shoxv trial: many of the disconcerting 
problems of the junior high pupil, the senior high student, 
the young adult , and the older adult can be traced to edu- 
cational, emotional, or other types of difficulties which 
the individual encountered at the elementary school level, 
and which should have been identified. 

In a report summarizing twenty-eight different studies 
of California school dropouts and graduates, a basic rec- 
cdamendation was that “identification of potential dropouts 
should begin in the elementary grades."^ Early diagnosis 

%arry Staallenburg, “Studying the Elementary Guidance 
Program, “ Thi^ national Elementary principal (April, 1964) / 
p.l5. 
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of potential dropout, prevention of learning disabilltiee, and 

' t ■ * , 

‘ t» 

the early diagnocde of emotional disorders have been stressed 

■ ■ i 

by psychologists and educators. In many cases, these diffi- 
culties could have beem overcome or at least alleviated through 
an effective elementary guidance program. 

Counseling is valuable in the developmental process 
of all children. The various daily conflicts, questions and 
pressures inherent in the total environment are constantly 
in need of resolution. Counseling, therefore, does not limit 
itself to the exceptional or aggravated problem but constitutes 
a vital adjunct to the educational process of all children. 

The variety of problems is boundless, yet all are intricately 
tied in with the child's academic and personal success. 

Learning does not take place in isolation from a child's total 
orientation. Counseling attempts to strengthen this orienta- 
tion through better self-understanding and self-direction . 

FROM THB STANDPOINT OF PARENTS 
Tlie identification of actual needs for services should 
be a basic factor in any consideration of elementary school 
guidance. It is important to consider the need for elementary 
school guidance from the standpoint of the person who is 
closest to the child— the parents. 

Why do parents of elementary school children need the 
services of guidance personnel? Some of the answers are fur- 
nished by modem society. Children no longer live in close 



XI 



family units. Their world is becoming increasingly urban and 
anonymous. The increase in working mothers has led to less 
supervision within the home. 

Parental concern to **do the right thing** has been accomp- 
anied by uncertainties about what the right thing** actually 
is. Ruth Martinson and H&rry Steallenburg maintain that the 
guidance person, working with parents in study groups, can 
do much to help them in their search for wholesome approaches 
to the business of proper upbringing for their children.^ 

With parents the counselor in the elementary school is a 
resource person. School policy, procedure and instructional 
methods sometimes cause parents concern. Solutions are found 
through the counseling process » information giving or referral 
to another resource. Individually or in groups, the counselor 
informs parents of the child's next educational step. Parents 
are often asked to come together in smaller groups when there 
is a common problem. 

There may be occasions when a parent may wish to confer 
with someone who is not in direct contact with their children 
and with whom their child's future relationships within the 
school may not suffer. Having a person with whom they can 
discuss their child's adjustment can be an additional source 
of satisfaction. 

5iiuth Martinson and Harry Smallenburg, gataHISst Aa 
Rlmientarv Schools (Inglewood Cliffs, New Jersey t Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958), p.167. 



FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PiaNCIPAL 
The achool administrator is a busy person and his respon- 
sibilities are great. He is the chief officer in the school, 
but this does not mean that he does ail the work, or should be 
responsible for all decisions and planning. In most cases, . 
the principal relies upon a resource, person who has specialized 
in a given field he has in his. In any field, the wise 
person realizes his skills and limitations, and uses any re- 
source that ran be of aid to him and his teachers. 

In tvorking with individual children, the principal has a ^ 
great deal to offer. Many times, according to Martinson and 
Smallenburg, ho is able to make suggestions to teachers regard- 
ing the needs of children whom he has come to know well. At 
other times, he is able to rely upon the guidance person to 
work with him to interpret the needs of children with more in- 
volved problems than the ordinary. The work in case confer- 
ences provided opportunity for in-servicc study on the part of 
all, including the principal and the guidance ’i^orker. 

At other liucs, the contact of the administrator with 
children in a true guidance capacity is difficult, since 
situations arise xn which he is called upon to perform on a 
disciplinary plane. This fact, plus the lack of time in his 
schedule, often makes it difficult for him to attain a per- 
missive accepting relationship with a child. 

To a conscientious principal, the availability of a 
guidance specialist is a great boon. 
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WJXM THE STAHDPOIHT OF TBS TEACHER 

The queetion from the etandpoint of the teacher i« to what 
extent «he should have reinforcement. The modem teacher fre- 
quently has had enough training so that she is sensitive to 
, special needs, but being sensitive is not enough. Unless the 
teacher knows that someone is available to apply special skills 
in assisting her to work through a problem, it can be ejstremely 
frustrating. The entire field of home-school communication is 
an example of one in which the teacher often seeks help. 

Good teachers throughout the history of education have 
served as guides and counselors to their pupils. The guidance 
provided by these master teachers, however, was based upon 
personal concern and interest rather than upon study and 
knowledge gained through modern guidance techniques. 

The business of studying children according to Anna M. 
Schone,^ has become more technical as psychology has yielded 
increased knowledge of child behavior, individually and in 
gmups, as the testing of young children becomes widespread, 
as the need for early identification of potential lack of it 
becomes more apparent, and as research indicated that the 
problem of under-achieving can be detected very early. 

Recording of various areas of information on detailed cumula- 
tive records now necessities more time and skill. For 
these reasons, it seems apparent that the elementary 

^Anna N. Schone, ’*The Need for Guidance in Elementary 
Schools,** at American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Convention, Chicago, Xllinois, April 16-19, 1962. 



school counselor can offer valuable assistance to the 
classroom teacher. 

Understanding children is basic to the total instructional 
program. The 1*J60 White House Conference on Children and Youth 
recommended th t .11 schools make available to children 
experiences that would stimulate each pupil to develop his 
potential to the fullest and to meet his intellectual, vo- 
cational, physical, social and emotional needs as an individual, 
as an 'American citizen, and as a member of the wrld community. 
Elementary school have, for many years, v/orked toward 
assuming theii r.iK* in this broad development of boys and 
girls. Recently, within the past decade, they have moved 
even closer to the fulfillment of this role through curriculum 
development, team teaching, newer grouping methods, remedial 
programs and closer relationships with the family and the 
community. In the process, administrators and teachers have 
become aware of the fact that the best in curriculum, 
grot^ping, remedial work, etc., is based on their understanding 
of cacsi pupil. 

Research, developments in psychology, and the increased 
use of tests h.:ve made the work of studying children a much 
more technical job. The identification of actual needs for 
services should be a basic factor in any consideration of 
elementary school guidance. It must be asked whether there are 

some pupil needs which are not being met and which might be 

« 

met by a person with special training in guidance. 

The formal guidance program at the elementary school 



level is predicated on the theory that the teacher is in the 
best position to help the child# even though that help may 
sometimes tahe the form of a referral rather than a direct 
solution to a problem. No teacher is expected to find the 
time to , provide unlimited assistance to each of. her children. 

. What is needed appears to be a specialized person who will 

li 

help teachers with the everyday problems of school adjustment 
encountered by all children and who will also be of assistance 
in the referral of pupils who need special help- 

Guidance programs in the elementary school are in- 
creasing because they provide assistance to the modern 
child-centered program. Their role is that of support and 
resource. They contribute to the understanding of all 
children’s needs and growth variations by parents# principals, 



and teachers. 



CHAPTER III 



THE DBVEIiOFMENT OP OBJECTIVES 
WHICH MEET THE IDENTIFIED NEEDS 

A necessary first step in the development of a new 
program, or in the evaluation and improvement of an on- 
going program maintains Dr. William L. Hitchcock,^ is the 
understanding and agreement among all concerned regarding 
the basic functions and goals of the program. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT OP THE PROGRAM 
When the need for elementary school guidance services 

has been established, basic objectives of the guidance pro- 

^ € * 

« 

gram in elementary schools should be formulated. These 
objectives should take into account the characteristics and 
needs of the students. They should be consistent with the 
objectives of the school as a whole. 

Careful planning in the initial stages can do much to 
secure the success of a guidance program in the elementary 
school. When the need for such services has been determined, 
the members of a school faculty may ask themselves, “Does the 
program have administrative support?" 

Not infrequently members of a school staff who are 
conscious of the needs for counseling will become imbued 
with enthusiasm for a program of guidance services. In their 
impatience to see some constructive steps undertaken, they 

^William L. Hitchcock, Guidance for Georgia Schools ; 
Guidance and the Functions cf Guidance (Atlanta, Georgias 
Georgia State Department of Education, April, 1962), p.2-3 


















3.htb # ^ tried out with 

adiratiji^istrati^^ V tl)^ v^lehearted approval 

%nd strong' of the admihistration. Greater eventual 
/progress ma^ mad^^y cohcent^ratihg^ i upon 

the iejhiibhment "of nn^estioned ad^ support . Among 

the reasons why there must^^^^b^ a<&inistrative interest in 

the program from its early s is the very pradtical one 

that new guidance services involve a new financial committment 



and that the program requires complete support from the 
schooi head in budgetary planning, if it is e be more 

than a paper program' and an expression of good intentions. 

In some schools the head of the schools is strongly in 
favor of undertaking guidance services, but his faculty is 
not ready for this step. Does the faculty understand and 
have they accepted the concept of individualized education, 
so far as it is possible to iiidividualize instruction under; 



the group conditions of the classroom? If not, it is going 
to be difficult to lead them to an> understanding of what the 



purposes of a guidance program are. If so, they are already 
engaged in some aspects of guidance and the main problem is 
one then of setting objectives, organizing the program and 
developing the skills and techniques. 



BASIC OBJECTIVES OF AN 
ELEBfENTARY GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The objectives of a good elonentary guidance program 

should includes early identification of each chiid*s 

intellectual and personal characv’.eristiCs, early diagnosis 




sQiiaXity* pcoto tihe maxiniui^^dev^lo;^ of the child' 



s 



academic and creative .growth 






1. 'Assist each pupil to acguite adequate and satisfying 
understanding of hiiiself. ; " 



: 2. Assist each pupil to progress in school achievement 
i according to his ability and to think of schopl as 

' a passible experience, | 

X. Assist teacher and parents in clarifying the ex- 
pectancies which they held for each child. ! 

4, Assist each pupil to be accepted as a worthwhile 

person. j 

5. Assist each pupil to understand and accept rel- 



^uichigan State Curriculum Ccxnmittee for Guidance , 
"Suggested Guidelines for Consideration of the Topic* 6 
in the Element ary School," September 24, 1964, mimeogra 
hanslng, Michigan, State Department of' Education, p.l. 



sponsibility for his educational activities a^d 
interpersonal relationships. 



t 



6. Identify needs of pupils which might be met b 
addition to or adjustment of the school progr 



7. Help teachers to identify individual differen 
pupils and to become aware of common characte 
of groups of pupils'. 



8. Provide smooth articulation of students from o 
school level or program, to another. 



9. Assist each pupil to obtain understanding and posi“ 
tive attitudes about the world of work. 

Tlie concept of elementary school guidance has developed 
parallel to the changes which have taken place in our con- 
cept of guidance in the secondary school. Here guidance as 
vocational adjustment has given way to a concept of guidance 
which concerns itself with the objectives of self-realization, 
human relationship, economic efficiency and civic responsi- 
bility. It is obvious that since these are the objectives of 
education in a democracy they are important to elementary as 
well as secondary programs of guidance. 

The guidance program in the public schools exists for 

4 

one purpose believe Martinson and Smallenburg, and that is 
to promote the optimal adjustment of all pupils and thereby 
cacilitatv' the teaching process . This is the primary 
objective which any school or school staff should keep in 
mind when planning for its program. 



^State Advisory Committee on Guidance, Guidelines z For 
Guidance Service Program in Oregon Elementary Schools (Salem, 
Oregon $ The State Department of Education, July, 1963) , pp. 28-29. 

4 

Puth Martinson and Harry Smallenburg, Guidance in 
Elementary Schools (Englewood Cliffs, Hew Jerseys Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958), p. 271. 



. CHAPTER IV 

TEE ESTABLISHMENT OF SERVICES TO ACHIEVE THE GOALS 



Since guidance is concerned witli meeting needs of all 
pupils, it can be structured only as a service, explains 
Cottingham. These services then offer a concrete means of 
translating the objectives into actual processes which assist 
pupils. 

Every school, regardless of size, should operate within 
an organizational frame work, according to Dr. William Hitchcock 

By so doing, the greatest benefits will 
accrue to the pupils as well as to the school 
staff. The size of the school would determine 
to a great extent the pattern to employ. The 
professional competencies of the present 
faculty would determine the tools and tech- 
niques to be employed in the program of gui- 
dance services, thus affecting the organiza- 
tional pattern.^ 

Dr. Hitchcock describes five organizational plans in. 

Guidance of Georgia Schools ; Organized Guidance Programs , 
and any staff contemplating a program will find one adapt- 
able to their size school. 

PLAN AND ORGANIZATION FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 

The plan and organization for guidance services in the 
elementary schools are not well known or widely practiced on 
any generally agreed basis; therefore, the staff of a school 

iHarold F. Cottingham, Guidance in Elementary Schools » 
Principles and practices (Bloomington, Illinois s NciOiight & 
McKnight company, 1956), p. 2. 

William L. Hitchcock, Guidance for Georgia Schools t 
Organised Guidance pjcograias (Atlanta, Qeoscgias Georgia State 
Department of Education, April, 1962), p« 5. 
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is not bound by any traditional role but is free to devise 
an organization to provide adequate guidance to meet the 
educational needs of all pupils. Any criteria for these 
guidance services should permit program flexibility as well as 
provide a broad basis for program development. 

In the larger schools the administrator is too busy to 
work out the details of a guidance program, or to supervise 
a program which is already underway. This responsibility is 
usually delegated to someone on the staff on a full-time- or 
part-time basis depending upon the size of the school. 

Three representative types of organization for guidance are 
presented in chart form by the Division of Research and 
Guidance of the Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools. The first chart indicates a possible organization 
in which responsibility for guidance is centered in the counselor? 
the second, when responsibility is centered in the teacher? 
and third, when responsibility is centered in the director 
of guidance*^ 

The Guidance Committee approach is certainly worth con- 
sidering. Guidance coiranittees are most helpful, says Harry 
Smallenburg, when they represent the various competencies of 
the school staff, when staff members volunteer because of 
interest, when the committee's responsibilities and progress 
towards its goals are periodically evaluated, and when the 

^Los Angeles County Superintends' of Schools, guidance 

Bgpdbflp-k for M^dagy Schools (Los Angeles, California i 
Test Bureau, 1948), Appendix A, Charts I-III. 



coinraittee is scheduled as an on-going professional activity 

4 

within the school. 

It is important to emphasize the desirability of guir 
dance programs developing from the bottom up instead of 
from the top down. The planning for guidance services with- 
.'.n the administrative framework can be accomplished by the 
organization of such a committee. Composed of members of 
the school staff, this committee would be vital to a guidance 
program because they provide information and assistance in a 
concerted way to all members of the school body. They are 
also very important as they serve to implement guidance 
practices and provide information to other teachers. 

Schools may select their guidance committee in various 
ways. Basic to the establishment of an effective guidance 
committee, however, is the selection of suitable members of 
the school staff. Although the principal is responsible for 
the overall guidance program of the school, it is usually 
the teacher-counselor or counselor who serves as chairman of 
this committee? at other times an elected or appointed 
teacher holds this position. The teacher-members of the com- 
mittee may be selected to represent growth levels, grade 
levels, or the school at large. More important than the 
method of selection are the persons selected. Teachers must 
be able to devote time to the program, and, unfortunately, 

^Harry Snallenburg, **Studying the Elementary Guidance 
Program,** thSL gEtioBal jlaeieBtiry, Principal > April, 1964, 

p.18. 



because of budgetary inadequacies, much of the time will in- 
fringe upon the teacher's leisure hours. In addition « a deep 
understanding of children's and teacher's needs is required 
to supplement training in guidance practices and techniques. 

Another recommendation for the planning of guidance ser- 
vices within the administrative framework is the initiation 
of an Overall Planning Committee or team composed of the 
Superintendent of Schools, a member of the Board of Education, 
a representative from the P. T. A., the principal, the coun- 
selor, visiting teacher, director of curriculum and one or more 
representatives from the faculty. Since the progrcun must 
have financial support, it is very necessary that the Board 
of Education be well acquainted with the services. 

If more than one elementary school is involved in gui- 
dance services, another plan would be to organize a Guidance 
Committee composed of all the above personnel but in addition 
faculty representatives to be included from each school. 

These could be on a rotating basis in order to give all 
teachers a better opportunity to assist in the program. 

The primary function of the guidance committee is to 
formulate policies and procedures for guidance services in 
the elementary school. In addition, members of this group will 
be largely responsible for the detailed planning and pro- 
gramming. They may be thought of as performing a staff 
function within the school. That is, this committee acts as 
an advisory body to the principal i it also plans and operates 
specified guidance functions. 
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On« of thtt first ftinctions is to dsvise ths school's 
plan for a total guidance program. In so doing, the 
committee should select the best qualified person to take the 
responsibility for each of the various phases of the program. 

The principal, of course, should assist in the planning as well 
as the final plan and confer frequently with members of the 
committee, so as to be acquainted at all times with every 
phase of the guidance services. 

For those staff members who wish a step-by-step pro- 
cedure the following is offered for their benefits 

1. Determine the need for such services by consulting 
with teachers, parents and the administration. 

This may be done through conferences, in-service 
programs, check lists, surveys of teachers, parents, 
etc . , (See Chapter II • ) 

2. Formulate the objectives for the program in terms of 
the particular needs? the number of schools to be served 
enrollment; and background of students. Use such 
methods as conferences, in-service programs, meetings, 
surveys, and use of State Consultants of Guidance and 
Testing Services. (See Chapter III) 

3. Set up the form of organization that is best adapted 
to the school's purposes, personnel, size, financial 
resources, and other characteristics. (See Chapter IV.) 

4. Determine precisely the functions of the guidance 
service program, that is what the program should be 
to the pupils. Use methods as in #2. (See Chapter IV) 

5. Determine the roles and functions of the Superintendent 
•of Schools, principals, visiting teachers, director of 

curriculum, classroom teachers, counselor, guidance 
agencies. (See Chapter IV) 

6. Make provisions for physical facilities and set the 
budget. (See Chapter IV.) 

7. Evaluate in terms of effectiveness of total guidance 
program and engage in research. (See Chapter V.) 

After the guidance oosmiittee has worked out the above 
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details it submits its reconrasnded progrioii and organization 
to ths faculty and tbs rest of the staff for thsir questions 
and comments. Later the committee members revise these pro- 
posals in terms of faculty suggestions. 

Quidance committees are concerned with helping teachers 
understand their children better. The typical guidance com- 
mittee might work with parents in providing them with infor- 
mation about the guidance program; with teachers in providing 
information about guidance techniques at faculty meetings? 
with children in keeping records of individual children in 
relation to contacts with them? with school and community 
personnel, by making contacts with and referrals to specialized 
agencies? with the guidance coordinator or counselor, by 
working in cooperation with those who may suggest techniques, 
materials and procedures which will facilitate their work. 

Early in the planning this committee should seek the 
assistance of the State Con^i^ltants of Guidance and Testing 
SejTvices of the State Department of Education, who are well 
informed and qualified to offer niany services. They may work 
with the total school staff in getting the guidance program 
undesrway and in assisting the faculty in the learning of new 
skills through in-service progr^^. Other areas in which they 
may assist a committee are discussed later. 

matter what type of organization is used by the staff, 
the functions of all these groups will be to study the gui- 
dance needs at the eleeumtary level, to develop goals or ob- 
jectives which meet the identified needs? to establish the 



services to achieve these objectives, talcing care not to 

• . • • 

duplicate those activities which are appropriately assigned 
to and effectively performed by other functioning services or 
staff? and to evaluate the effects of the elementary school 
guidance program organization and services and report to the 
school's administrators and to the total profession* 

Dorothy Watson, writing in ^e National S,lsP^nta,3:3^ 

Principal , says* 

The combined efforts of skilled, creative, 
and cooperative personnel in a school and in 
a school system can be a powerful force. ^ 

Any school that provides personnel or guidance services 

should continuously inform all persons who come into contact 

with these services, either directly or indirectly. In this 

way, a staff builds an understanding of its guidance program. 

It also develops the cooperative working relationship which 

is so essential to the success of the program. This may be done 

through in-service programs, panel discussions, talks before 

civic clubs and P.T.A. Groups, newspaper articles, radio and 

TV programs, and the use of any other good public relations 

medium. 

In planning the organization of guidance service, a staff 

should be on the alert for certain mistakes that can hamper or 

even jeopardize its guidance program. Here are some of the errors 

that can occur in the development of an elementary guidance program. 

^Dorothy Watson, "A Teacher Looks at Guidance? Emi 
principal , April, 1964, p«40. 
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1. Failure to publicize the program, in the initial 
stages and continuously thereafter, anong all 
those who have contact with it. 

2. Imposing a fixed program, rather than a tailor-made 
flexible plan of services . 

3 • Xiack of precise definition of the functions 
and boundaries of its services. 

4. Absence of clear-cut lines of responsibility and 
authority. 

5. Creating the impression that something new has 
been added-implying that no guidance has been 
provided heretofore. 

THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM AND FUNCTIONS 

In order to work effectively with any child, all who 
come in contact with him in his environment play an important 
part and are needed in cariying out effective guidance ser- 
vices. This fact must be understood by parents and school 
personnel alike. 

A necessary step in the development of a new program is 
the understanding and agreement among all those concerned for 
children of the basic functions of the program or what the 
program will do for each child. 

With these points in mind, William L. Hitchcock® in 
Guidance > Functions and Services , contends that the specific 
functions of a program of guidance services arei to increase 

the ability of the pupil to live harmoniously In his environment 

* 

to assist the total school faculty in gathering, studying, and 

William L . Hitchcock , Guidance ! Functions and Servlcei i 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, April, 1962, 
p# 3^4# 
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utilllzin^ pertinent infomation concerning tlie pi^il end his 
opportunities jr to inobilise the resources throughout the school/ 
among the parents, and in the community as a team in the 
interest of pupil welfare. 

in an address before the American Personnel and Gui- 
dance association in Boston in 1963, Anna R. Meelcs^ said 
that the functions of the elementary guidance program were to 
include provisions for adequate identification of individual 
differences and needs in children? counseling services? 
conferences with parents and teachers? placement? articulation? 
follow up? and research. 

In Oregon's® elementary schools the organised guidance 
program has five functions: that of orienting the child to 

school facilities and practices, asseaabling and recaording 
data about the child which will be valuable for intelligent 
program development? providing and interpreting infoxroatxon 
to the pupil, the teacher, to parents, and to the community? 
counseling in which the counselor helps the pupil to understand 
and cope with his problem? and placement, which involves the 
pupil in a situation which will be as nearly optimum as 
possible. This latter includes placement in the proper level 
of instruction as well as special kinds of groups of situation. 

7Anna R. lle^s7 Address: "Conq^rehensive Programs in tle- 

mentary School Guidance, " at American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention Meeting, Boston, 1963. 

®State Advisojcy Committee on Guidance, "Guideline t for 

Guidance Service Programs in Oregon Elementary Schools" 

(Salem, Oregon: The State Departanent of Education, July, 1963) , 

pp. 7-10. 
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, In an address before the American Personnel and Gui- 
dance Association in Boston in 1963, jfVnna R* Me said 

the functions of the elementary guidance program were to 



include provisions for adeguate identification of individual 

differences and needs ili children; counseling services; 

• ^ . ' 

conferences with parents and teachers; placement; articulation; 
follow up; and research. 

In Oregon's® elementary schools the organized guidance 
program has five functions; that of orienting the child to 
school facilities and practices, assembling -ad recording 
data about the child which will be valuable for intelligent 



program development; providing and interpreting information 
to the pupil, the teacher, to parents, and to the community; 
counseling in which the counselor helps the pupil to understand 
and cope with his problems; and placement, which involves the 
pupil in a situation which will be as nearly optimum as 
possible. This latter includes placement in the proper level 
of instruction as well as special kinds of groups of situation. 



The focal point must be the pupils and what the program 
should do for them. All of these services mentioned 



^Anna R. Meeks, Address; "Comprehensive Programs in Ele- 
mentary School Guidance. "at American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention Meeting, Boston, 1963. 

®State Advisory Committee on Guidance, "Guideline; For 
Guidance Service Programs in Oregon Elementary Schools" 

(Salem, Oregon; The State Department of Education, July, 1963) 

p. 7-10. 
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are primarily aimed for their welfare. However, the 
which the children receive from adequate service* are also 



felt hy the parents, the faculty and the community in which 



they live- 

PART-TIME COUNSEI<0R FULIi-^'TIME COUNSELOR 
At this point in the developmental procese it must he 
determined whether to have full time counseling or teacher- 
counselors who teach part-time and counsel part-time. 

Johnson, Stef fire and Edelfelt advocate both in appropriate 

settings . 

It is not always a matter of choice for a 
school system. More frequently, and often more 
logically, it is a matter of starting with the 
part-time counselor and proceeding by stages 
toward employing full-time counselors. 

The full-time counselor, who devotes the entire day 
to counseling and related activities, is found most frequently 
in the larger schools, although smaller schools are showing a 
definite trend toward the full-time counselor or larger blocks 
of released time for teacher-counselors. This in no small 



way, can be attributed to the recent impetus which has been 
given to encouraging the establishment of sound, organized 
guidance programs by the Conant^® report, impr^oved and more 
rigorous certification requirements for counselors and 



^Walter?. Johnson, and others. Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance Services (New Yorks McGraw-Hill Book Coi^pany, Inc , 

1961), p.200. 

James B. Conant, The American High School Today. 

(Nesw York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959). 
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acceptable guidance programs, and, quite significantly, the 
impact of Title V of the 1958 National Defense Education 
Ace. In these and in the recommendations of i«3st counselor 
educators and professional organizations, such as the 
American School Counselor Association and other divisions of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, provision of 
at least half-time or more for counseling is encouraged. 

Although no standards have appeared yet in literature, it 
would seem possible to work out a reasonable ratio of 
elementary school counselors to pupils. One elementary school 
counselor's full time services could be justified in an 
elementary school of 500 pupils. Anna R. Meeks^^ speaking 
at the American Personnel and Guidance Association Convention 
in Denver in 1961 said. 

One counselor per five hundred pupils is 
a maximum pupil-counselor ratio, if the coun- 
selor is to find time for research. It is also 
imperative that the counselor be a twelve month 
employee, if he is to make a study of all pupils 
entering the first grade. 

The widely recommended counselor-pupil ratio is 

12 

1:250 or 1:300 in the Baltimore Public Schools, which might 
make developnentally oriented individual counseling with 
all pupils a reasonable expectation. 

As a guide, the ratio should depend upon the com- 



^^Anna R. Meeks, Address: "Scope of Elementary Guidance 
in the 1961-1970 Decade," at American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention, Denver, Colorado, 1961, p. 5. 

^^Departmfjnt of Education, Guidance in the Baltimore 
Public Schools : A Study of the Program and Suggestions for 

Its improv^aent , State Department of Question, Baltijsiore, 
Maryland, August 1, 1963, p. 28. 
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petcaice of tlie counselor and the teachingf staff# hut it is 
recomnend<^ that not more than 500 pupils be served by one 
full-time counselor or equivalent. 

PBRSONHEIt INVOLVED: ROLE AND FUNCTION 

Each person directly concerned with the child has an 

important role to play in the guidance program and the 

establishment of appropriate guidance practices. One indi- 

V 

vidual or group is primarily responsible for the establish- 
ment of policy and procedures and for administration; 
another for the carrying out of such policy; another for 
providing the progression of day-to-day activities which 
help a child develop and make adjustments; and another 
individual or group may provide the specialized assistance 
which the child with difficulties may require. 
Superintendent . of Schools . The responsibility for the 
guidance program rests with the Superintendent of Schools, 
who, jointly with the Curriculiim Director and the Guidance 
Committee, defines policy, disseminates information, 
initiates experimental projects, and coordinates the 
activities of the special workers within his area. The 
Superintendent also acts as a resource person whose know- 
ledge of the school system as a whole provides him with 
information valuable to a successful well-coordinated 
elementary guidance program. He would provide that in- 
formation germane to the elementary school guidance pro- 
His service in a public relations role and as 



gr&m. 
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Xiason officer would be invaluable. 

One of the chief functions of the Superintendent is 
to assist the school staff in planning a sound guidance 
program and in organizing the essential services. It is 
his responsibility to hire competend and professionally 
qualified personnel who will work as members of a team to 
promote the growth of the guidance services • 

Cottingham says of the role of the Superintendent of 



Schools s 

His moral support to those in leadership 
positions is another obligation of the ad- 
ministrator. In addition f the guidance ser- 
vices need physical space# equipment, and 
supplies, all of which must be considered in 
the organizational plans. An excellent 
approach to community endorsement for guidance 
activities is through bhe school administrator , 
who acts as liason with the social agencies, 
parents, and leading citizens. The influence 
of the administrator is great? without his 
blessing organizational plans for elementary 
guidance services can hardly be implemented 
harmoniously . 

Because of the central role of the administration in the total 
educational program, it is unlikely that any school can 
achieve a strong and effective pupil personnel program without 
the active and intelligent support of the administration. 
Guidance services must have personnel, time, money and 
facilities, if they are to do the job for which they are de- 
signed, and it is the administrator who determines to a 
large extent whether these activities are provided or with- 
held. As with most group endeavors, these services require 



^ ^^Harold P- Cottingham, Guidance in glementary Schools 
I (Bloomington, Illinois s NcKnight & McKnight Con^any, 1956), 
Er|c PP* 214-215. 
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skilled and dedicated leadership, and such leadership is 
most logically found in administration. 

Curriculum Director. The curriculum may be defined as a 
series of experiences of the child as a result of the school. 
Experiences are in the fom of responses or behavior. The 
environment, therefore should be sufficiently complex to per- 
mit a variety of desirable reactions. Guidance, therefore, 
assumes its significance in concern for both the environ- 
ment and the individual who must adjust to it. It is the role 
of the Curriculum Director to see that the above is inter- 
preted in a manner understandable to school personnel and 
that this philosophy be put into operation in an effective 

manner. 

It is the responsibility of the Curriculum Director to 
utilize the services of experienced consultants from the 
offices of Guidance and Testing Services and those from the 
State Department of Education. Consultants from these offices 
are available to offer such services to elementary schools 
as; assisting in planning and organizing guidance functions; 
evaluating test results; assisting in-service training of 
teachers in research and guidance techniques; preparing 
bulletins, reports, and bibliography concerning research and 
guidance findings and procedures; assembling, compiling and 
distributing data for purposes of guidance; and interpreting 
the guidance program to teachers, parents, lay groups, and at 
professional meetings. 
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Principal . Similar responsibility at each school level is 
that of the principal who organizes. a program of guidance, 
utilizes the services of the guidance counselor, offers help 
with new techniques through individual interviews with 
teachers or at faculty conferences, meets with representa- 
tives of community agencies and of bureaus within the school 
system, holds interviews with parents, and extends the school 
program into the home through parent meetings and other activities. 

The elementary principal's role as defined in New 
Hampshire's Elementary School Guidelines'^ isi to create an 
atmosphere of warm constructive human relationships among all 
school personnel; provide leadership in directing, planning 
and evaluating the guidance program by the entire staff 
within his school, including the provision of a cumulative 
record folder for each pupil; initiate an in-service program 
to aid the teacher and other personnel in understanding their 
responsibilities for providing guidance services to all 

m 

children; provide liason between school, home and community 
in the areas of guidance services; make time available for 
parent-teacher-counselor conferences as needed; encourage 
research as an important aspect of the guidance program; 
encourage articulation between successive school levels; 
cooperate in the scheduling of a testing program; provide 

^^New Hanq;»8hire Sub-Committee, "New Hampshire School 
Guidance Guidelines" (Montpelior, New Hanq>8hiret New Hampshire 
State Department of Education, July 23, 1964), p. 5. mimeographed. 

■ 
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adequate facilities for coimselor to carry on private 
counseling and group conferences in school s when these are 
not now adequately provided; and establish and maintain a 
closely coordinated relationship with counselors on individu- 
al cases. 

Essentially, says Robert T. Devries^^, the principal has 
three major roles in the guidance programs administrative 
role, supervisory role, and public relations role. 

Counselor. Within the framework of a unified guidance pro- 
gram for the el^Ttentary schools, there is opportunity for 
change, for adjustment, for modification, for initiative and 
for creativity. Each school within the city is unique, as 
is each teacher, each child and each guidance counselor. A 
program designed to serve one group is not necessarily appro- 
priate for another. 

An observer of a guidance counselor is impressed by the 

diversity of the problems confronting them, and by the variety, 

resourcefulness, and flexibility of approaches and activities. 

« 

One wonders what is the role of the guidance counselor? What 
are his functions? What are his specific duties? What should 
be his qualifications? 

An elementary school counselor may be defined as a member 
of the school staff who has been assigned specifically to 

^^Robert T. Devries, "The Principal *s Responsibilities 
in the Guidance Program, *' The National Elementary Principal 
April, 1964 , p. 47 . 
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guidance work and who has had specialized preparation 

for his services. What is the guidance counselor's role? 

According to Guidance of Children in Eleroentaacy, Schools^, 

16 

the New York guide summarizes those services by stating 
that the counselor is to help the child live easily 
with himself as well as with other children, and to help 
him find the most suitable role for himself. By anticipating 
difficulties and by stepping in to prevent them or to 
lessen their intensity, the guidance counselor does much to 
promote mental health. By providing a helping hand to the 
teacher, he leads her to discover information about the 
child’s personal growth and well-being as well as to the 
general atmosphere within the classroom. When the situation 
warrants, the guidance counselor offers help in referring 
children to suitable outside agencies or to organizations 
functioning within the Board of Education. 

The role definition of elementary school counselor must 
take cognizance of the counselor's relationship with parents 
and with community agencies to an even greater extent than 
in secondary schools. Parental involvement in child guidance 
requires that counselors be thoroughly prepared in a great 
variety of school, home and school-community relationships. 

l^Board of Education of the City of New York, Guidance 
of Children in Elementary Schools , 1960, pp. 34-35. 
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The functions of a counselor might well vary fiom school 
to school. Significant factors might include the pupil popu- 
lation, the school organization and staff, and what the 
community expects of the school as well as the types of com- 
munity problems which affect educatxonal services to 
children . 

Within a particular school the elementary school counse- 
lor's function will be determined by the need of each child 
and modified according to the philosophy, goals, and program 
of that school. It will never achieve standardization. 
Variation in local school needs, variation in pupil personnel 
organization, variations in philosophy and purpose will be 

sufficient to insure some variety. 

Irving Ratchick, writing in "Elementary School Guidance" 



says: 



The one test that must be applied to any 
function under consideration for the elemen- 
tary school counselor is: what can the coun- 

selor do more effectively than the classroom 
teacher? The counselor is seen to have three 
distinct advantages over the classroom teacher. 
Primarily, he will have time to work with pupils 
without adhering to a rigid schedule; secondly, 
he can work with children outside of formal 
classroom setting and finally, he ma> unlike 
the teacher, work with a child indiv iually 
without purloining time from other ^iiildren 
to do 80 .*^' 




^^Irving Ratchick, "Elementary School Guidance: An 
Overview (Albany, New York: The State Education Department, 
1964), p. 13. (Mimeographed). 
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The counselor provides assistance to the teacher by 
compiling information that vith interpretation can be used 
to help the child in school? prepares class studies, fre- 
quently initiates and loads the case conference involving the 
teacher, school administrator, and other members of the team 
wit’ a school or school system? gives intelligence or 
ptitude tests and interprets results to parents, pupils, and 
to new teachers? and does follow-up studies of children who 
have gone on to the next educational step or who have been 
placed in special classes. 

Duties. The counselor would of necessity have the duties 
of interpreting the program to the superintendent, to the 
community, and upon request of the superintendent to the 
school board so that guidance services will receive proper 
consideration along with administrative and instructional 
aspects of the total school program. He would gather facts 
about the pupil, about his home, family, developmental history, 
physical and mental health, aptitudes, abilities, achievement 
needs, and interests. By means of classroom observation, con- 
f^srence, and interview, he aids pupil, parent, and teacher to 
interpret these facts. This person does not relieve the class- 
room teacher of the central responsibility of guidance, but 
helps to analyze and interpret the facts gathered and to plan a 
therapeutic attack leading to a more desirable adjustment. 




I 
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According to Richard P. Koeppe^^ in School S9W).T.tl9?x 
the counselor spends his tise performing seicvices such as* 
inventory service""*“Studying the child; placement service—* 
providing the connecting link between the present and the 
next level of education; follow-up services — following up 
the pupils to evaluate the present program; serving as a 
consultant to other staff menbers; research services — coor- 
dinating home, school, and community agencies. 

The guidance counselor fulfills his duties through 
contact with those individuals interested in the welfare of 
the child, his education, his health, and well-being, his 
vocational training, and his relationship to the coHununity. 
This involves work with teachers, parents, supervisory 
personnel of the Board of Education, representatives of 
community social service agencies, religious organizations 
and hospitals, as well as with the children themselves. 

Person al and Professional Qualifications of Counselor. There 
is a growing recognition on the part of Congress that oppor- 
tunities are needed to stimulate the preparation of elemen- 
tary school counselors. The passage of the 1964 revision of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 now' makes possible 
support for training programs for elementary school counselors 
as well as support for elementary guidance programs. In 

^®Richard P. Koeppe, "The Elementary School Counselor, 
W:tat Is He," The School Counselor , October, 1964, p*12. 



addlt.lon the American Personnel and Guidance Association has 
established a Commission bn Elementary School Guidance and 
Counseling. The work of this Commission will involve the 
active participation of elementary school administrators and 
teachers as well as authorities in the field of elementary 
guidance. In almost all states which have developed certifi- 
cation requirements, the counselor must first have been a 
teacher and had one year of graduate study in the field of 
guidance. 

There is probably not a single combination of personal 
characteristics appropriate for a counselor, but rather many 
combinations. It may be best to assume that any_ personality 
pattern which permits rich and deep relationships with other 
human beings to develop is the most satisfactory according 

IQ 

to Leona Tyler. **• 

The unpublished report of the Committee on Guidance in 
the Elementary School, which was released in March, 1959, 
suggests a number of personal and professional qualifications 
for the elementary school counselor. The counselor needs a 
depth of understanding in such areas as child development, 
personality adjustment, theories of counseling, classroom 

^^Leona Tyler, The Work of the Counselor (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1961) , pp. 245-246. 

^%alter F. Johnson, and others, Pupil Personnel and_ 
Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1961), pp. 184-185. 
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teaching, administration, and similar areas. The counselor 
must develop specialized skills and techniques in the area 
of observation and interpretation of behavior; counseling- 
play therapy; referrals and case records; case conferences; 
statistics in educational measurements; psychological 
testing; and organization and administration of guidance 
services. The counselor must have good personal qualifica- 
tions as exemplified by scholastic aptitude, depth and 
variety of interests, ability to work with people, emotional 
stability, and acceptable personal appearance. 

A study of the lists of personal traits of the competent 
counselor reveals emphasis upon those traits which are of 
prime importance in getting along with people. The counselor, 
to be successful, must work well with many different groups of 
persons: children, teachers, administrative officials, parents, 

and personnel of various agencies. 

Much emphasis seems to be placed on sulecting the “right 
kind of person." This person is usually described as stable, 
mature, a good team member, one who can live with failure (or 

'4 ♦ >* 

at lease without measurable daily success) who relates well 
to pupils, parents, and teachers and can be supportive of 
teachers and parents. The elementary counselor must also be a 
person who can organize well and direct himself on a daily, 
monthly, and yearly basis. It appears now that this guidance 
worker must at least in the immediate future, be one who works 
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well with quite unrealistically large nurribers of pupils and 
I teachers. 
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Classroom Teacher. Ralph McGill, columnist for The Atlanta 
Constitution , recently wrote: 

■ O 

A gradual shift in focus from the high school 
to the elementary school and from there to the 
nursery school is in progress in American education. 

A year ago Dr. Anna Froud said to educators in New 
York: "What happens in child's early years is more 
decisive for his development than what happens 
later. "21 



I 

I 
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Guidance functions rest largely in the hands of the per- 
son most largely associated with the pupil, his elementary 
teacher. The teacher is not only a contributing agent, but is 
also a prime benefactor, next to the child, of course. 

Governor Carl Sanders, addressing the Soxithern States 
School Boards Association recently said,: 

'y 

In order, to make each child a 'star' it 
will be necessary to place a creative, inspiring 
and demanding teacher with the child, and to pro- 
vide them both with the support and the facili- 
ties necessary to raise that child to the very 
highest educational peak that he is capable of 
attaining. Until we have done this, we cannot 

say that our drive for educational excellence 

22 

has been successful, 
can we do less? 

The uppermost concern in the elementary school is to 
develop among teachers an attitude, an understanding, and a 



2lRalph McGill, "A Child's Critical Years," The Atlanta 
Constitution , May 17, 1965, p. 1. 

22<3overnor Carl Sanders, Aildress: Southern States Schci^l 
Boards Association, Jekyl Island, Georgia: The Atlant a 
Constitution . June 12, 1965, p. 5. 
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pur^xjse which will be manifested differently by each per- 
sonality — a concept of teaching in which tlie development of 
the child is primary. The climate or .atmosphere is then 
present in which teachers have a personal interest and con- 
cern for the pupil as an individual. As a result, the teacher's 
guidance role in working with the counselor becomes one of 
identification of the child's problem or problems, referral of 
pupils ^ and conferences with the counselor in which information 
is shared and joint planning takes place. 

In a more detailed form, the teacher's guidance role and 

23 

function is described in Guidincf Today ' s Children as : ob- 
serving children's behavior in daily situations? taking part 
in a systematic program of standardized testing? using a 
variety of m'jthods to study children individually and in 
groups? contributing to and using cumulative records for each 
child? referring children for special study and guidance con- 
ference when help is needed. 

Elementary school guidance can make its most significant 
contribution, says Anna R. Meeks, in terms of preventive 
and mental hygiene aspects of human problems. Since teachers 

^^hos Angeles County Superintendent of Schools Office, 
Guiding Today's Children (Los Angeles, California: California 
Test Bureau, 1959) , p. 236. 

^^Anna R. Meeks, Guidance in the fllemeni : 5iry School 
(Baltimore, Maryland: Baltimore County Board of Education, 
September, 1957) , pp. 2-3 (Mimeographed) « 
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and counselors work in and among pupils— a state of affairs 
that psychiatrists cannot hope to approach — they are in an 
excellent position to deal preventiveJy with problems in ad- 
justment and incipient Rental illness . It is important to 
teachers and counselors to be alert to signs of conflict# 
but it is unwise to attempt to treat symptoms. 

The teacher may ask# "What are some of these observable 

symptoms?" According to the publication of the Baltimore 

25 

County Board of Education, these may include: 



EMOTIONAL TONES 
Excessive shyness 

Timiditv 

Pearfulness 

Phlegmatic disinterested 
actions 

Moody tendencies 
Anxiety 

SO CIAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Lack of friends 
Lack of social tendencies 
Lacking approval of adults 
rather than peer group 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Lack of reading techniques 
Wide difference between I. Q. 

and achievement 

PATTERN ALTERATIONS IN 

Personality structure Work 

non-conformists interests 

withdrawing responsibilities 

stealing 

eudden flare-ups 




25 



Ibid.# p.2. 
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PHYSICAL SYMPTOliS 
Ast^hma 

Chronic headaches 
Undue fatigue 

Marked deficiencies in speech or 
muscular coordination 

OBSERVABLE BEHAVIOR 

Temper tantrums 
Truancy 

Excessive absences 

"Model" child behavior 

Frequent mistakes and accidents 

Nail biting 

Thumb sucking 

Enuresia 

Masturbation 

When the teacher detects a symptom that needs further 
study, he should discuss the child with the counselor. 
Observations made by the teacher in classwork, on the play- 
ground, in the cafeteria, and before and after school hours, 
may reveal some indications of need for help in making 
adequate adjustment. 

Other School Personnel— Role and Function. Responsibility 
for guidance services is shared by all members of the school 
staff who come in contact with the pupil. School systems, 
because of their needs, size, and interests, may differ in 
number of personnel involved in guidance. 

The visiting teacher, school nursds, doctors, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, and speech therapists assigned to the 
schools work closely with the elementary guidance counselor. 
Conferences are held to provide an exchange of information? 
advice is both offered and sought? and frequently one special- 
ist can supplement the work of another. Plans may also be 

m 
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formulated to provide more comprehensive service for an in- 
dividual child. All matters of a confidential nature are 
communicated in a professional manner. 

There should be good lines of communication among all 
workers and a cooperative effort to provide varied assistance 
most children with difficulties need. Because the counselor can 
seek the help of many specialists he is able to provide 
more adequate help for the child, parent, and teacher. 

Community and State Agencies . Guidance of a child cannot be 
accomplished in the classroom alone. A child's worries may 
stem from many facts which have their origin outside of the 
school. Varied help may be needed to meet the child's needs 
as well as those of his family. 

Perhaps the economic need is so great that there is lack of 
food, clothing, or adequate housing. One child may be in 
need of medical care or hospitalization; another in need of 
foster home care. In all these situations the counselor 
serves as a liason worker between the school and the involved 
agency, attempting to help the child in whatever way he can. 

Each community varies in the services available for its 
residents. The counselor should not only inventory these 
agencies but become acquainted with the personnel and refer 
to them when the need arises. 

It is also desirable that the counselor have a good 
working relationship with community agencies. Since the team 

t 

approach is to be the method, planning and putting the program 

% 




into effect, and evaluating, the guidance program should be 
done by all agencies involved in meeting the guidance needs, 
of its elementary school children. 

Members from a community, county, or state may be con- 
sidered as consultant specialists when by reason of their 
training, experience, personality, and social relationships, 
they are befitted to assume certain counseling responsibili- 
ties. In many communities this group will include personnel 
from the Public Health Department, Department of Child and 
Family Welfare Services, Guidance Clinics, the professions, 
health and social agencies, churches and religious organi- • 
zations, service clubs, educational institutions and agencies, 
and governmental organizations, as well as private clinics 
and professional persons. 

Experienced consultants are available to the counselor 
and staff from Guidance and Testing Services of the State 
Department of Education. Coordinators are assigned to each 
area of the state and are available for assistance in dealing 
with specific problems. These services include working with 
schools in determining and recommending materials and sup- 
plies; providing leadership and guidelines, for developing 
and improving basic plans for guidance services; studying 
means of improving the professional preparation of those who 
are engaged to carry on programs of guidance; promoting means 
of in-service training of teachers and counselors, as well as 
the work of teacher training institutions of guidance; con- 
ducting, in cooperation with local authorities group 
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conference for the purpose of improving local programs? 
providing consultative and evaluative service, and stimu- 
lating continuous interest in the guidance program* 

An extensive knowledge of all available resources of a 
community, county, and stats (clinical, social, religious, 
recreational/ and educational) should be known by the ele- 
mentary counselor for the most effective utilization of their 
services. Listing of these agencies may be secured through 
the local and state Chambers of Commerce, but it will be- 
hoove the counselor to become personally acquainted with the 
staff and services of each agency to insure the efficiency 



of the guidance program. 

COUNSELING FACILITIES 

The problem of where to find adequate office space for 
counselors faces many administrators. This problem is 
particularly acute where increasing school enrollments have 
made it necessary to utilize all available space. Space 
requirements should be determined in accordance with cur- 
rent program needs, but it is most desirable to have a long- 
range goal. 

In commenting on this phase of the elementary guidance 

program, Hatch and Stef fire say: 

The many variables to be considered in proposing 
physical facilities or an ideal budget have tended to 
keep those items out of professional literature. Another 
factor that may have contributed to this is the lack of re 
search to support a budgetary hypothesis. Gradually, 
however, suggestions are appearing in print. Many of the 
recommendations are in 



the form of a given office arrangement or a 
rule of thumb to judge costs 

Preconceived detailed plans are likely to stereotype the 
design of guidance facilities* School staffs are warned that 
plans which have been designed for one school may not be 
adapted functionally to the program of guidance in another* 
Suggestions only can be given and these may be incorporated to 
whatever extent may be feasible and practical in the physical 
facilities plan for a given school. 

It is advantageous for the counseling facilities to be 
located near, but separate from the administrative office. 
Recommended minimum space for counseling is 100 square feet 
for a school of 250 or less enrollment. This should be adequate 
for one counselor's office and should be supplemented by a 
waiting room. As the enrollment increases, additional counseling 

space should be provided for each 250 students. 

The waiting area is provided as a reception and resource 

material area, and as a place for students and others to wait for 
their appointment with the counselors. Minimum space should be 
12' by 12'. If clerical help is provided, the secretary's desk, 
chair, and typewriter and file cabinets should be located in this 
area. An additional 12' by 12' space should be provided for 

26 

Raymond N. Hatch and Buford Stef fire (Englewood Cliffs? 

New Jerseys Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958), pp. 231-232. 

27 

State Department of Education, Extracted from "A Guide 
for Planning and Construction of School Facilities in Georgia" 
(Atlanta, Georgias State Department of Education, Division of 
Mministration and Finance, Office of School Plant Services, 
February, 1961) (Mimeographed) . 
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each clerk. This room should he tastefully furnished and 
decorated. Comfortable chairs, suitable colors, pictures, and the 
like contribute toward a desirable psychological atmosphere. 

The counselors ' office xs the settxng for the xntervxew 
between the counselor and the student. However, at times, 
other' persons are called into conference since the interview 
is regarded as confidential, there should be every precaution taken 
for privacy. Suggested office equipment would be the 
counselor's desk and chair; counseiee's chair and at least two 
additional chairs; a clock; a telephone; a file cabinet for 
the counselor's materials and confidential records; and a 
bookcase for counselor's own professional library. 

Available also should be a small conference room for 
case conferences where as many as 10 persons may be present. 

It also may be used by such professional persons as the 
visiting teacher, and health and medical services personnel, 
as well as by the counselor for individual testing or for 
small group (less than 10) testing. This room should con- 
tain a bulletin board, a clock, a storage cabinet, and a file 
cabinet. 

It is desirable to have a multipurpose guidance room which 
will have many uses depending upon the guidance services and upon 
the concept of group procedures in guidance which revails. This 
room should be about the same size as a regular classroom and 
its uses may include group testing and in-service training sessions 
in guidance. It may also be used as an information service center. 
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Storage space will be necessary for eguipnaeht and 
supplies. This room must provide maximum security for all 
standardized test materials and student records kept in the 
counseling area. 

The materials that arc minimum essentials to any guidance 
program include cumulative records, standardized tests, library 
materials for staff use^ and any printed forms such as case 
study foms, transfer forms, and parent conference records. 

Three excellent guides which a staff may find exceedingly 
valuable in the planning for physical fac^.lities and budgetary 
needs tor schcAl guidance services are: Physical Facili^es 
for School Guidance Services ; A Guide for Planning^ 
constructing of School Facilities in Georgi^^ ^ and Mminisj::., 

tration of Guidance Services . 

BUDGET 

Since the organization of guidance programs varies 

^®U. S. Department; of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
"Physical Facilities for School Guidance Services," Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

^‘^State Department of Education, Division of Administration 
and Finance, Ext* acted fron- "A Guide for Planning and Construction 
of School Eacilicies in Georgia, Office of School Plant Services, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Revised, 1961 (Mimeographed). 

^ORaymond N. Hatch and Buford Stefflre, Administration of 
Guidance Services (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1958), pp. 230-2S0. 
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tremendqi^sly, any decisio» of dost must be based upon recom*^ 
mendation, and tbeir iraplementatibn. Guidance costs in the 



elementary school are on basis bfs “ , - 

(I I salaries paid to directors/ counselors# and clerks 



(2) tests and the scoring of. tests 

(3) research material for the counselor's library and for 

• the''.staff \ " • •’ 



(4) ' -record keeping devices. used for guidance- services 

(5) office space and purchase of .equipment . 

(6) travel allowances 

(7) secretarial supplies 

* ^ ^ ^ " ■ 

The specific information as to the cost of a guidance 

program is very hard to locate either in a hypothetical or 
factual context. The range of programs and services has made 



it very difficult to ascertain cost figure; but the guidance 
worker needs general guides at least# if he is to fulfill his. 

. obligation as a professionally trained individual. 

- • Martinson and Smallenburg# writing in Guidance, in Elementary 
Schools # depict an estimated year's cost of a minimum elementary 
guidance program and an estimated year's cost of an optimum 



elementary guidance program. 

"Although these tables are admittedly theoretical# 
it .may provide a basis for estimating guidance 
costs at the elementary level that is somewhat better 
than pure guess. The yearly cost per pupil is 
6.10 for a total per 1200 pupils and a yearly 
cost per pupil of 6.94 for a total per 2400 pupils 
in the minimum elementary guidance programs as 
estimated in 1958. The estimated year's cost of 
optimum elementary guidance program for 1200 or 
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, 2400 pupils was 18.51 per pupil.^^ • 

A \jOrd of caution is necessary in determining the budget 

foil: the elementary schools* -r5?he ■ costs. of • elementary . 

guidance are less than those of the secondary school* 

Thoughtful persons realize that secondary schools do^ iiwich 

with vocational guidance program planning, and v»ith accumulated 

' ' * ' «-■*•»*** « 

problems that is hot done in elementary guidance* 

■ . ■ ' • * - ’. • •• J '• 

Schools just beginhing an elementary guidance program 

arid desiring a tentative budget in terms of present costs may 



wish to review the following three budgets . These budgets 

were actually submitted‘ by a guidance committee contemplating an 

elementary guidance program. They are to serve, of course, only. 

as a guide. 





^^Ruth Martinson and Harry Sraallenburg, Guidance 
Elementary Sc hools (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey* Prentice-Hall, 
IncTT c. 1959) , Table 3-1 I Table 3-2? pp. 23-24* 

^^Budget submitted by City-wide Guidance Committee co the 
State Department of Education pilot Project for the City of 
Valdosta Public Schools, May, 1965* 
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SCBOOJU h (OHB SCBdOL) 
Enrollnfent 327 pupils 



Grades 1-6 
* 

Counselor Vs aalatry 



Secretary (part-time) • . 

.Testing program . . 

” • «■ ^ 

Office Equipment and Supplies 



•State salary, plus supplement 
not- in e^pe^s of . 5>f . . 

Visiting TCaclier and Curricuram 
Director* 

$ 1,000 , • 

- 490 . 

500 



Trayei for counselor to district, 
state, and national professional 
meetings 

Miscellaneous 



100 



$2,540 



SCHOOLS B & C (TWO SCHOOLS) 
Enrollment 750 pupils 



Grades 1-6 
Counselor ' s salary 



Secretary (part time) 

» • 

Testing program 

Office Equipment and supplies 



State salary plus supple- 
ment not to exceed that of 
Visiting Teacher or 
Curriculum Director 

$1,250 

* • 

1,110 

500 



Travel for counselor to district, 

state, and national pro- 450 

fessional meetings 

Miscellaneous 150 



$3,460. 



' . *S5 

* ^ ♦ . » * " * . ' 

SCaOOtiS D, E^. F, AND G (FOUR SCHOOIiS) 

Enrollment 2400 j»U|>ils / : 



Couhselcr's salary 

^ ■- 


State salary plus supple-- 
ment not to succeed that 
'of visiting Teacher and 
Curriculum Director 


Secretary * s salary . ’ 
‘(10 months) 


$2,5d0 / . ’ 


Office equipment and ^ 

supplies ’^•v. 


500 

*» 


Testing program 


3,600 


Travel for c6\msel6r to 
district, state, and 
national professional 
meetings 


450 


Miscellaneous 


300 . 




$7,350 



o 
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' A general approach to costs may be the most effective 

way to attack the problem. Hatch and Stef fire say that one 

eared in 




Education. 



A good guidance program can be provided at 
. a cost of about 5 ^per* cent ^f ^the total, cost 
• of operating the school, programs, of accepta- 
ble quality are being, operated today at this 
level of expenditure or 3.ower.33 

The exact manner in which this is distributed will d 

pend on the services. There should be little question, 



for materials to provide guidance services, it is quite 
obvious that the counseling service is the im>st expensive 
part of the program. 

It is the responsibility of the administrative function 
to select a competent staff, to provide adequate facilities, 
and to exercise leadership in obtaining a satisfactory 

f ' 

budget. All three enable the process to be maintained at its 



most effective level. 



^^Rayi^id N. Hatch and Buford Stef fire, Administration 
of Guidance Services (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey* Prentice 
Hall, Inc. , 1958) , p. 232. 



however, about the ‘major cost Which is the counseling ser- • 
vice. " If it costs 20 times as much for personnel as it does 



CHAFER V 
‘ EVALUATION • 



Everyone favors evaluation/ espie'*?ially if 
* \* • it is (^ne-'in 'Stirne -a'ftpoct of the- educational, .v- *!-; ..’ 

1 program rather than one's pwi, 

** \ 

says George E.- Hill/ Director, Guidance Training Laboratory 
of Ohio university- He continues: 



The true professional is keenly '■aware of 
* the need for rigorous evaluation of his work 
because the professional is characterized by 
a self~critical attitude and a desire to im- 
prove the effectiveness of his efforts, 



The central purpose of any evaluation within the educa- 



tional system i's the improvement of the 'pro'gram. The school 
staff is concerned no^t only with the needs within the pro- 
gram, say Martinson and Smallenburg , ^ but also with the 
methods and means for improvements that should be made. If 
needs are carefully and completely considered by many persons 
changes also occur in attitudes and beliefs. The evaluative 
process then becomes a positive force enabling all personnel 
to work toward better planning, materials, and procedures ix> 

the business of educating children. 

A very useful and recent guide to assess those important 
characteristics of a good guidance program both at the local 

*3^^rge B. Hill# "Evaluation of Guidance Services," Thg. 
Clearing l^use , January, 1963, Vol. 37, No. 5, p. 275. 

^Ruth Martinson and Harry Sraallenburg, jjatfecf. in 
Elementary Schools (Englewood Cliffs, New Jerseys Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958), p. 276. 



ana st’^to level ie Gui aance; , Counsel inq , W es t :^ grog . yM 

^ it . ' 

Evaluat ion by Prank E* Wellman and mn W. Twiford.^ 



Evaluation should be. baaed upon definite objectives. 

• ■ . *S • ■ . t • . ► # *■ , 

'• .'fc‘, **<** •, .» « S ♦ • «s«, * ** 

Not -only must there be objectives but these mUst be 



"specifically defined as .outcomes which. can be identified, 
measured, and evaluated. Criteria should be developed 



^ r ' ' % • • 

cooperatively within the school or systerii and the process 

* * * ** « ’ * e * . 

should be long-range and continuous. Methods used should be 



flexible and 'adapted to the problem and to the stage of pro- 
gress. Many means of evaluation should be utilized to insure 
completeness. In some instances questionnaires may bfe used? 
in others, committee or' group discussions may be best. • 
Schools may wish to use observations, individual case study 
data, sociometry, interviews, attitude surveys, tape re- 
cordings, etc. The scope of the evaluative process should 

. be planned carefully. . • . . 

There should be no indecision, no floundering, when some 

teacher or layman asks , “What does an elementa.ry guidance 
• 

program accomplish?" 



^Prank 3. Wellman and Don W. Twiford, Guidance, Counseling 
and Testing Program Evaluation, Washington, D. C., United. 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961. 






It is crucial that elementary guidance programs avoid 

being solely promoted by school counselors and counselor 

•• * ♦ 
educators, Such, programs mu^t evolve ' and. prove thpir, worth , . 

to administrators, members of the Board of Bducatidn, ^ 

teachers, pupils, parents, and to the public. • The inaugura- 

tion o:^ any new program m the public schools presupposes ^ 

that. considerable* deliberation, exploration of ‘ demonstrative 

need and planning has tahen place. 

It is conceivable that the far-reaching advantages and 
the resulting impact of guidance in the elcsmentary school 
has not begun to be realized. Experimental research on 
guidance at this level is lacking. Does this not offer a 
challenge to any school system and staff conteaplating such a 
program of services? 

The guidelines offered in this manual are tentative and 
should be applied in an atmosphere which encourages inquiry 
and experimentation. Consider the needs of your own. system 
a primary 'factor* and include long-range plans,. The develop- 
ment of the elementary guidance program allows for a high 
level of creative thinking and evaluation on the part of the 
school personnel. 

What can we expect ;i.n X975? Certainly an organized 
program of guidance in mo.t elementary aohools, with at least 
one fully qualified counselor. 'Chere will be emphaaia upon 
prevention of prohlema through attention to the develojwental 
of all cOiildren. iThere will W a team of apecialiata 
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to support th« school*# guidance program and all guidance 
servicofl will be coordinated for raaxii«u» efficiency. Thpn 
we will really he working toward the goal* Adequate Coverage 
o*f Iiiccdis of BvsBy C51i»i3#de • ^ 

s * , a 

CREATION 

• * I* • ^ • " . t , • ; “ , • V- 

• Definitions trussed me up 
1 planned within a circle 
Until some creative thrust 

1 

Forced me to work beyond them. 

* 



^Clyde Shelly. "How Can we organize Elementary School 
Guidance" (New Hampehlrei New Haiiflpehire State Department of 
Education, July 16, 1963), p.8 (Mimeographed.) 
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